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Students of Theravada Buddhist Philosophy usually find the third section 
of the three-part Pali Buddhist texts, the Abhidhamma Pitaka, the 
hardest to understand. ‘The first section of the Pali texts, the Vinaya 
Pitaka, lists the rules by which Buddhist monks (bhikkhus) live. The 
second, the Sutta Pitaka, contains the sermons and teachings of the 
Buddha. But the third, the Abhidhamma Pitaka, consists of an 
analytical dissection of all reality into its constituent diammas, or moments 
of being, To profit from this section of the Buddhist Canon the student 
must fully understand the fundamental teachings of the Buddha, teachings 
which are found in the Sutta Pitaka. 


A good place to begin a study of the Abhiddhama Pitaka is with the 
word “abhidhamma” itself. An understanding of this word leads one 
to more fully undestand why the Abhidhamma Pitaka was written.. 


We will argue in this paper that ‘‘abhidhamma”’ translates into English 
best as “essence of the teaching” . We arrive at this translation through 
astudy of the various uses of the word “‘abhidhamma”’ in the Pali Canon. 
By studying these uses we can arrive at a consensus of what the early 
Buddhists were thinking when they used the word, and why they used 
it to name one of the sections of uieir authoritative 


As a preliminary to this examination, we should look at what the two 
parts of this word, ‘‘abhi-” and ““dhamma” mean separately. ““Dhamma”’ 
has been translated into English many ways, due in part to its rather 
global meaning in the Pali texts, at times meaning the “way things are,” 
or “the Buddha’s teaching,” or “the individual moments of being.’*! 
Each of these may be correct, and the diversity of meaning only serves 
to underscore the importance of the word ‘‘dhamma’”’ in Buddhist 
philosophy. The general term “‘teaching’” very often represents to 
word well and can be substituted provisionally in most cases. 


The prefix ‘‘abhi-” determines the total meaning of ‘‘abhidhamma’”’ 
and we need to examine its meaning more closely to understand the full 
word. ‘Trying to determine the meaning of a prefix in Pali is a tenuous 
proposition. Warder says in his Pali grammar: 


The prefixes are regarded as a separate part of speech in Pali 
(whose characteristic is that it cannot stand alone, but only be 


1. So much research has been done on the meaning of ‘‘dhamma’’ that it is 
beyond the scope of this article to ¢xamine the question thoroughly. Suffice it to say 
that the term refers to everything as it really is, and because the Buddha recognised 
the way things really are, his teaching, which reflects that understanding, can be 
called Dhamma. See the following discussions: David Kalupahana, Buddhist 
Philosophy (Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1976), pp. 81f.; Nyanatiloka 
Buddhist Dictionary (Colombo: Lake House Press, 1972), s.v.; Walpola Rahula. 
What the Buddha Taught (New York; Grove Press, 1974), pp. 58f. —- 
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prefixed to another word). The various verbs (and nouns), 

consisting of prefix plus root, have all to be learned separately 

as regards meanings. Although the separate prefixes and roots 

can be assigned meanings—usually rather broad and vague 

ones—the meaning of a prefix plus root cannot usually be 

accounted for adequately as simply the product of the two 

separate meanings.” P 

Buddhaghosa assigns some general ymeanings to the prefix ‘‘abhi” 

in The Expositor. He says it means ‘‘growth, proper attributes, reverence, 
clear differentiation, and surpassing worth.’’ Rhys Davids, in the 
Pali-English Dictionary, says the primary meaning of “abhi-” is that of 
taking possession and mastering which, he says, leads to the figurative 
meaning of increasing or intensifying of the root word. These two 
scholars, of course, have arrived at these very similar opinions through 
a study of what the prefix “‘abhi-’”’ does to a wide variety of words in the 
Pali texts. But, as Warder has pointed out, each word must be viewed 
in its own context. While we must accept this general intensifying 
function of ‘‘abhi-” for the “Dhamma”, we are constrained to go further 
and examine just what this intensification does in the specific case of 
“abhidhamma.” 


Although ‘“‘essence of the teaching” is the best translation of ‘‘abhi- 
dhamma”’, there have been several other renderings of the word in 
English translations of Pali Buddhist works. These previous translations 
do not seem to really get at the meaning of the word. While we would 
err in saying they are incorrect (because they all have a modicum of 
truth), there exist better words to translate ‘‘abhidhamma’’. 


Buddhaghosa, when he does not identify the word with the Pitaka, 
says it means “differentiation”, apparently implying that one knows 
enough about the Dhamma to differentiate it from other sets of knowledge. 
He defines it in the phrase ‘‘abhidhamma, abhivinaya” as: 


In sentences such as ‘‘he is able to master the abhidhamma, 
abhivinaya” it (abhi-) expresses differentiation; the sentence, 
that is to say means ‘He is able to master the Dhamma and 
Vinaya without confusing either with the other,’ 


None ofthese translationsseem reallytoget atthe meaning of 
“abhidhamma.” ‘To do that we must examine the uses of the word in 
the Pali canonical texts where the true meaning for the Theravada 
Buddhist is found. 


What does the word “‘abhidhamma” mean in the Pali Canon of 
Theravada Buddhism? Immediately we can see two main usages. 
The word has a non-technical meaning which appears to go back to 
the very origins of the texts, the time of the Buddha or shortly thereafter. 


2. A. K. Warder, Introduction to Pali (London: Pali Text Society, 1974), p. 5. 

3. pp. 24-25. All Pali canonical texts cited in this paper are English translations 
{unless otherwise noted) by the Pali Text Society (PTS) of London. Original Pali 
references can be gained from those texts. Years of publication are found in the 
bibliography. 

4. The Expositor (PTS), p. 23. 
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However, before we can deal specifically with that meaning, the other 
usage must be properly understood. ‘“‘Abhidhamma”’ has a technical 
meaning as a designation of one of the three main divisions of the Tipitaka, 
the threefold Pali Ganon. In order to discern the non-technical meaning 
of ‘“‘abhidhamma’’, we must be able to isolate and recognise when the 
technical meaning, a later usage, occurs in the texts. his discernment 


rests on the argument that the Abhidhamma Pitaka represents an — 


advanced (and thus later) development of the Theravada doctrine. 


As a title, ““abhidhamma” refers to seven books highly respected by 
Buddhists past and present. Their respect evidence itself in two ways: 
historical study and veneration, and an attempt to ascribe these books 
to the Buddha himself. We read in the Calavamsa, the second portion 
of the great chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahavamsa, of King Kassapa V 
(10th century A.C.) who had the whole of the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
inscribed on gold plates, and who had the Dhammasangani, the first 
book of this seven book collection, set in jewels.5 A more modern 
Buddhist scholar, Cassius Pereira (the late Bhikkhu Kassapa,) describes 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka this way: 


It is to such a student (one seeking the true vision of a Buddha) 
that the Abhidhamma comes as a wonderful revelation, for even 
the Abhidhamma can only be that, a revelation and not a 
realisation to a worldling, however high he may have climbed 
up this ladder of knowledge. Here he feels he at last enjoys a 
picture of the Truth. It is not seeing truth face to face, it is a 
picture; but it is a true picture, a glimpse, however faint, of 
the Truth that the Noble Ones have attained.® 


Because Theravadins recognize Truth in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
they believe in its authoritativeness, and since there exists a tradition 
that only Enlightened Ones teach Abhidhamma, Theravada tradition 
claims the Buddha taught the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Buddhaghosa 
tells us in The Exposttor that the Buddha realised and understood Abhi- 
dhamma at the foot of the bo-tree on the full moon day of Vesakha. 
He first taught it to the Tavatimsa devas, for only those freed from the 
intoxicants can understand it. Probationers and good worldlings may 
attempt to learn Abhidhamma but will not do so until they attain 
freedom.’ 


Nyadnatiloka Mahathera, in his Guede Through the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
says that like other writings of this early Buddhist period, the seven books 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka cannot be precisely dated. Internal evidence 
indicates that the Dhammasangani, the Vibbhanga, and the Patthana 
are the oldest and were probably recited at the Second Great Council 
ofArahants, heldin thefirst quarter ofthe4th centuryB.C. ‘The 
Dhatu-Katha, the Puggala-Pafifiatti, and Yamaka were recited at the 


5. MadGvamsa (PTS), pp. Xliv, x}viii, 107ff., 141-142. 

6. Nyanatiloka Mahathera, Guide Through the Abhidhamma Pitaka (Kandy, 
Ceylon: Buddhist Publication Society, 1971) p. xiii. 

7. The Expositor (PTS), pp. 40f. 
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Third Great Council of Arahants, held during Asoka’s reign. The 
seventh book, the Kathavatthu, is a recording of the activities of that 
Third Council, attempting to refute schismatics. Thus Nydnatiloka 
concludes, the Abhidhamma books were already fixed at a date not later 
than 250 B.C. 


While modern historical-critical research has not been exercised on 
the Buddhist Canon with any systematic intensity, it seems probable that 
a study of this sort would push the date of the Abhidhamma Pitaka even 
further forward, to around 100 A.C. when these materials finally reached 
a written form in Ceylon. Where critical research has been done, 
100 A.C. is usually seen as the latest date and 100 B.C. as the earliest. 
We find ourselves with three positions regarding the date of the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka: The traditional position ascribing it to the Buddha 
himself, a conservative position claiming a date of around 250 B.C., and 
a liberal position marking 100 A.C. as the most realistic date. 


Some scholars of Buddhism in attempting to resolve this issue without 
doing violence to the Theravada tradition, claim that the Buddha only 
taught the outline or table of contents (matika) of the Abhidhamma, and 
that the actual writing of the text was done by later disciples. Pro- 
ponents of this view point to Buddhaghosa’s explanation in The Expositor 
concerning the validity of claiming the Kathavatthu, an obviously late 
composition, to be an authentic work of the Buddha. Buddhaghosa 
says: 


Now when he (the Buddha) laid down the matika he foresaw 
that, two hundred and eighteen years after his death, Tissa 
Moggali’s son, seated in the midst of one thousand bhikkhus, 
would elaborate the Kathavatthu to the extent of the Digha- 
Nikaya.? 


A. K. Warder defines matika as ‘‘an enumeration of the main divisions 
of the Buddhist system of training and of the main categories of the 
Buddhist philosophy, subsequently elaborated by some schools into 
the books called collectively Abhidhamma.”" While this is interesting 
speculation, it really does not represent either Buddhaghosa’s nor the 
Theravadin’s (usually one and the same) position. Buddhaghosa claims 
quite explicitly the Abhidhamma Pitaka existed at the time the other 
canonical works came into being (the time of the Buddha), and uses the 
matika explanation solely in the case of the Kathavatthu, because of its 
contrary nature (it claims to report the arguments of the sects at the 
Third Council, some two hundred years after the Buddha’s death). 
There is no textual reason to extend the argument to cover the rest of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka works. It is true that matikas exist for some of the 


8. Nyanatiloka, Guide, p. Xi. 

9. Edward Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought (New York: Barnes and 
Noble Co., 1933), pp. 158ff. 

10. The Expositor (PTS), p. 6. - 4 ‘ 

11. A. K. Warder, ‘‘The Pali Canon and Its Commentaries as an Historical 
Record’’. in Historians of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, ed. C. H. Phillips (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1961). 
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other Abhidhamma works (Dhammasangani, Dhatu-Katha, Pugegala- 
Pafifiatti) but there is no evidence to justify separating these mdtikas from 


the main works. In other words, they are nothing more than tables 
of contents for those works. 


A more reasonable argument appears when we consider the nature cf 
this tradition making the Buddha the author of bocks written down three 
or four centuries after his death. The purpose of the tradition rests 
in an attempt to sanction the Abhidhamma Pitaka as a valid aid in 
finding the truth; indeed, it represents the highest textual achievement of 
the religious tradition. In a traditional sense, the Buddha may be seen 
as the author of the Abhidhamma Pitaka because more than any other 
writing it does point to the path which his teaching set forth. We find 
the reality of the Dhamma in the Abhidhamma, although it is not itself 
the Dhamma. Further, the words and teachings of the Buddha re- 
present authority to Theravadins because they accurately describe the 
“way things are” and not simply because the Buddha taught them. 
This unique historical sense, which differs from the Judeo-Christian need 
to firmly root God’s actions in specific history, allows us to understand 
the Buddhist’s desire to ascribe the later Abhidhamma Pitaka works to 
the Buddha and at the same time accept the fruits of historical-critical 
research.” It leaves us free from a historical-critical point of view to 
accept the later date of composition of the texts without any injustice 
to the reality expressed by the traditional viewpoint. 


The consequences of this later date of the Abhidhamma Pitaka for 
our study of the earlier, non-technical meaning of ‘‘abhidhamma’’lie 
in the evaluation of the seventeen occurrences of the term in the Sutta 
Pitaka and the Vinaya Pitaka. Our first task in trying to determine 
the meaning of “abhidhamma”’ consists of removing the passages where 
“abhidhamma”’ refers to the later third of the Tipitaka. Of the seventeen 
occurrences, four appear to be used in this technical sense. 


All four appear in the Vinaya Pitaka in sections which represent later 
additions to the original text.1 The Parivara, the Abhidhamma-like 
summary of the Vinaya Pitaka, probably written in Ceylon, hold one 
of these, a passage which attributes all three sections of the Tipitaka to 
the great lion (the Buddha).“ The Old Commentary (padabhajaniya) , 
an exegetical explanation of the words used in the statement of each 
rule, contatins two references to Abhidhamma which obviously mean the 


12. One of the most telling arguments regarding the late date of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka is presented by Maurice Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta Press, 1933), II, p. 15. He says, ‘‘Doubts against the Abhi- 
dharmapitaka are justifiable, because, with the exception of the Vibhajjavadins, only 
the Sarvastivadins have a corresponding Abhidharmapitaka and the fatter contains. 
totally different texts from the Pali Abhidhermapitaka.’? As Winternitz also points 
out, this is not true of Sutta and Vinaya which have close parallels among the early 
sects. This would indicate the Abhidhamma Pitaka as having been produced by the 
Theravadins after the great schism of the second century B.C. 

13. According to the Pali Tipitakam Concordance, ed. F. L. Woodward and E. M. 
Hare (London: Luzac and Co., 1956), I. s.v. 

14. E. Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya (Rome 1956). 

15. Book of the Discipline (PTS), VI, p. 123. 
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third division of the Tipitake..® The Cld Commentary has become part 
of the standard Vinaya text and prebably did not become fixed until 
the text reached written formin Ceylon. The final case to be considered 
is found in one of the word keys which freqently follow sections of the 
Vinaya added later to the text as mmenomtic devices. This one is at 
the end of the ‘““Great Section” of the Mahavagga.” These four uses 
of ‘“‘abhidhamma”’ may all be considered later additions to the text and 
as such do not affect the early meaning of “abhidhamma.’’® 


Of the thirteen remaining instances of “abhidhamma’’, all used in 
the non-technical, early sense, nine occur in the phrase, ‘‘abhidhamma, 
abhivinaya.” Ail nine are used to describe a virtuous bhikkhu or 
what a virtuous bhikkhu studies. Five of the nine occur in a formula 
saving: 


He loves the Dhamma, the utterance of it is dear to him, he 
finds exceeding joy in the teaching of both abhidhamma and 
abpivinaya.© 


Two of the nine occur in a simile describing gocd bhikkhus, used twice 
in the Gradual Sayings. Good bhikkhus resemble good colts with regard 
to speed (four noble truths). good proportions (offerings), and beauty 
(abhidhamma and abhivinaya).™ In the Middle Length Sayings, the Gulissani 
Sutta, a sutta which gives rules for forest dwelling bhikkhus, bhikkhus 
who choose to dwell in the forest should study absidhamma and abhivinaya 
in order to justify their withdrawal from society. The ninth eccurrence 
appears in the Vinaya in a section describing the qualities a bhikkhu 
should have in order to ordain younger bhikkhus. He should be able 


16. Book of the Discipline (PTS), fil, pp. 42. 415. 

17. Book of the Discipline (PTS), IV, p. 171. 

18. The question naturally arises: Who added these insertions? Although this 
question lies beyond the scope of our task here, we can make two observations. 
First, it is instructive that all four occur in the Vinaya because we remember that the 
Buddha not only changed certain portions of the Vinaya during his lifetime, but at 
the time of his death instructed Ananda to allow changes in the minor precepts as 
new conditions demanded (see Dialogues of the Buddha (PTS), It, p. 171). As the 
Abhidhamma became an accepted part of Buddhist monastic tradition, Vineya rules 
and instructions would become necessary regarding its use. Secondly, a logical 
selection for the later redactor would be Buddhaghosa, the fifth century A.C. com- 
mentator in Ceylon. in his commentaries on the Sutta Pitaka, Buddhaghosa fre- 
quently identifies the non-technical early use of ‘‘abhidhamma’’ with the later Pitaka 
of the same name (see for example, the Vinava Commentary (Samantapasadika), pp. 
861, 742; Ditaogues of the Buddha, Wl, p. 246n.; Middle Length Sayings Commentary, 
TI, p. 256, 101, p. 185, IX, p. 29). He obviously had an interest in reading back into 
these early texts this later developed body of doctrine. That he does not appear to 
play the role of redactor with the Sutta as he (perhaps) did with the Vinaya, but limits 
himself to the commentaries, may be seen as a reflection of his different attitudes to 
the two branches of scripture. 

19, Dialogues of the Buddha (PTS), U1, p. 246; Gradual Sayings (PTS), {, p. 267, 
IV, p. 266, V, pp. 19, 64, 139, 217; Middle Length Sayings (PTS), 11, p. 145: Book of 
the Discipline (PTS), IV, 84. 

20. Dialogues of the Buddha (PTS), IN. p. 246; Gradual Sayings (PTS), V, pp. 
19, 64, 139, 217, 201, 339. 

21. I, p. 267, IV, p. 266. 

22. Middle Length Sayings (PTS), Il, p. 145. 
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to train pupils in abhismaedrika (conduct), adhibrahnacmriyika (brahma- 
faring), abhidhamma, and abhivinaya.” 


What does the phrase “‘abhidhamma, abhivinaya”’ mean?™* We can 
be quite sure that the two words refer to the early two-fold division of 
the Buddha’s teaching, the Dhamma and Vinaya. ‘The Buddha himself 
distinguished between his discourses and the special organisational rules 
he was finally compelled to draw up when increasing numbers of follower 
made it impossible for him to deal personally with all the problems which 
came up between bhikkhus. This distinction between Dhamma and 
Vinaya was formalised at the First Council held immediately following 
the Buddha’s death, where Upali recited Vinaya and Ananda recited 
Dhamma. The question for these usages now becomes what does the 
prefix “‘abhi-” do to these words? 


Our most important clues in determining the meaning of “abhidhamma, 
abhivinaya” lie in the almost uniform contexts in which the phrase 
occurs, the general meaning of the prefix “abhi- , and the one divergent 
context where it appears in the Vinaya Pitaka. We have examined the 
uniform contexts where the phrase “abhidhamma, abhivinaya occurs 
and from this study know ‘‘abhidhamma”’ refers to something all virtuous 
bhikkhus can and should comprehend. We have also seen that the 
prefix ‘‘abhi-” generally intensifies its root word; in this case it clearly 
defines Buddhist doctrine. The one divergent context we must now 
look at occurs in the Vinaya Pitaka (IV: 84). Even this context refers 
to what qualities a good bhikkhu should have but it talks of a special 
bhikkhu, the preceptor, the instructor of novices. The passage says : 
preceptor should be able to train a novice in abhisamacarika (fundamentals 
of moral life), adhibrakmacariyika (fundamentals of the brahma life), 
abhidhamma, and abhivinaya. We can legitimately extend the meaning of 
these first two words to the second pair so that they read fundamentals 
of doctrine and fundamentals of monastic discipiine. We can do this 
not only because of the obvious parallelism but because this is what we 
would expect a teacher to be able to impart to a young recruit: funda- 


mentals. 
What word can we find that covers these ingredients: a trait of all 


hikkhus, and the intensified clearly defined teaching which is at 
gti She fundamental to the Buddhist. life? It seems a good to 


is ri ing of “abhi is “Ses eteaching. # 
represent this rich meaning of ‘abhidhamma” is ‘essence of thet g 


The “essence of the teaching” is accessible to all to a certain degree. 
We saw earlier that “abhidhamma”’ when applied KO the Pitaka one 
to an advanced body of doctrine that only a privileged few WES able 
to master. But the phrase as used in the Sutta Pitaka and the Vinaya 


ok of the Discipline (PTS), IV, p. 84. =e 
si aes L B. Aatntt “‘Abhidhamma, Abhivinaya,’’ HQ XII, No. 3, 


Cee ak in hi i "Buddhism in Ceylon (Colombo, Ceylon: 
‘ hula, in his book History of Buddhism in Cey 0, 1 

aD aat Co. 1956), says, ‘‘Proficiency in the Abhidhamma, which oat 

a person to the revered position of a philosopher, was difficult achievement covete 


by all.’’ (p. 291) 
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Pitaka applies to all virtuous bhikkhus. All virtuous bhikkhus were 
expected to make ereat strides in mastering the inward substance of 
what the Buddha taught. While a detailed knowledge of every sutia 
perhaps was out of reach, a knowledge of the essence of Dhamma was a 
realistic goal, 


Does a translation of ‘““abhidhamma, abhivinaya”’ as ‘‘essence of the 
teaching and monastic discipline’ square with the four remaining 
occurrences of ‘‘abhidhamma’’ in the Canon? Yes it does. In the 
Mahagosinga Sutta, a group of prominent disciples were sitting around 
one evening in a wooded grove discussing the ideal bhikkhu. Each 
of these bhikkhus had gained fame for some outstanding virtue they 
possessed and each in turn described a virtuous bhikkhu in terms of this 
personally outstanding trait. Moggallana described the ideal bhikkhu 
as “one who talks on abhidhamma, asking one another questions; in 
answering one another’s questions they respond and do not fail, and 
their talk on Dhamma goes forward.” Moggallana had gaincd a 
reputation as a talker on Dhamma. Here we find him describing 
situation where two bhikkus discuss Dhamma and appear to be in 
general agreement; “‘they respond and do not fail.’’ Such agreement 
would come only if the fundamental outlook and concepts of what they 
were discussing were familiar to both. ‘They surely cannot be discussing 
moot, difficult philosophical points, but basic, essential truths. Thus 
“essence of the teaching’’ here would be a good translation of ‘“‘abhi- 
dhamma.”’ 


We read in the Kinti Sutta evidence that further supports this inter- 
pretation of ‘“‘abhidhamma.’*’ In this sutta the Buddha describes how 
essential it 1s for the bhikkhus to be in agreement on matters of ‘“‘abhi- 
dhamma.”” From the context it is obvious that “‘abhidhamma’’ here 
refers back to the thirty-seven factors of Enlightenment:28 


Wherefore, bhikkhus, those things taught to you by me out 
ofsuperknowledge, that is to say the four applications of mindful- 
ness, the four right efforts, the four bases of psychic power, the 
five controlling faculties, the five powers, the seven links in 
awakening, the Ariyan eightfold path—all together, in harmony 
and without contention you should train yourselves in each and 
all of these. But when you, bhikkhus, all together, in harmony 
and without contention have trained yourselves in these, there 
might be two bhikkhus speaking differently about abhidhamma,”8 


The thirty-seven factors of Enlightenment form the basic, essential 
core of Buddhist teaching. Many scholars, in the idealistic search for 
what the Buddha actually taught (the words of the Buddha), point 
to these factors as that beyond which we cannot go.» The Buddha 

26. Middle Length Sayings (PTS) I, p. 266. - 

27. Middle Length Sayings (PTS), I, p. 24. 

28. The commentary on the Middle Length Sayings says ‘‘abhidhamma’’ here 
refers back to the thirty-seven factors of Enlightenment listed in the same paragraph. 

29. Middle Length Sayings (PTS) MII, p. 25. 

30. See Edward Conze, Buddhist Thought in India (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press, 1973), pp. 31-34. 
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in this sutia made it clear that contention and disagreement on this core 
of his teaching must be avoided. He demanded of his bhikkhus a 
harmonious outlook on both the denotation and connotation of these 
basic teachings. While we suspect that institutional harmony constituted 
a large, if not to say the major, reason for this demand, for our purposes 
it is most useful to notice that the word “abhidhamma,”’ is used to describe 
this essential te: 


ay passag idicate the unique nature of these early Buddhist 
discussions. In the Gradual Sayings a story tells us of a young man named 
Citta who constantly interrupted a group of elder bhikkhus who were 
discussing “‘abhidhamma.’*! We know from other sources that Citta 
prided himself on his keenness in distinguishing subtle differences in the 
meaning of words.* Most likely his interruptions in this story were 
attempts to make his keenness felt. Maha Kotthita rebukes him and 
asks him not to interrupt. The Elder Kotthita then goes on to give a 
series of similes describing one who has a contentious spirit (like Citta’s) 
and the fate of such a person (he frequently enters and leaves the Order). 
From this story we can deduce that these discussions on ‘‘abhidhamma’”’ 
were not so much disputations as recitals of those ideas which they held 
incommon. We have throughout the Digha Nikaya discussions between 
the Buddha and various disciples which can only be described as dis- 
putations. But it is interesting that the word ‘“‘abhidhamma” is not 
used to describe these discussions. in the passages where ‘‘abhidhamma”’ 
occurs, harmony, and accord compromise the main point expressed. 


Finally, the word ‘‘abhidhamma” occurs in a passage in the Gradual 
Sayings which, deals with dangers the Buddha sees threatening the purity 
of the teaching.’ The five dangers of this section all deal with the 
corruption of the Dhamma and discipline; bhikkhus who have not paid 
the price in cultivating sila, samadhi, and paaaa will: 1) by association 
contaminate other bhikkhus adversely; 2) give poor guidance to younger 
bhikkhus; 3) teach doctrine while not fully understanding what they 
teach; 4) pay more attention to teachings not by the Buddha than by 
the Buddha; 5) become lazy in making spiritual progress. ‘“Abhi- 
dhamma’”’ occurs in the third danger: abfidhammakatham vedallakatham 
kathenta kanham dhammam akkamamana no bijjhissanti® Ware in the PTS 
edition of the Gradual Sayings translates ““abhidhamma’’ as more-dhamma 
and ‘‘vedalla” (one of the literary genres used in the Buddhist scriptures) 
as runes. He sets them as on equal footing by translating it! “When 
giving a talk (kathenta) on more-dhamma or runes...” A better trans- 
lation would not set them off by “‘or”’ (in the Pali, “‘va’’ is not present) ; 
Hare’s translation leaves the impression that ““abhidhamma” is one of 
the nine ‘‘afigas” (literary genres), which it is not. Instead, vedalla 
should be seen as modifying “‘abhidhamma”; ‘‘When giving a talk on 
““abhidhamma’” which is vedalla...”’ A vedalla is a suite in the form of 


31. Gradual Sayings (PTS), UL, p. 280, 

32. Dialogues of the Buddha (PTS), i, p. 256n. 
33. Gradual Sayings (PTS), Ui, p. 85. 

34. Arguttara Nilaya (PTS), UI, p. 107. 

35. Gradual Sayings (PTS), Ul, pp. 6-7. 
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questions, a catechetical discourse. This passage refers to the way in 
which the “‘essence of the teaching” (abhidhamma) came to be disseminated 
to the younger bhikkhus; through a prescribed question and answer 
format. The Buddha here expresses a concern that this passing on will 
come to be done by those who do not fully understand what they teach 
or who do so, as the commentary states, “looking for defects, marking, 
preaching for gain and honour.”* 


“Essence of the teaching” fits the last four contexts quite well, When 
taken along with our findings for the “‘abhidhamma, abhivinaya” 
phrase, ‘‘essence’’ seems to be an altogether adequate translation, While 
not a perfect translation (the impossible dream), it does gather together 
inonetermconcepts whichearlier translations ignore; ‘‘essence’’ 
implies a condensed, manageable body of material which all bhikkhus 
could discuss harmoniously, it has no connotations of éliteness, it suggests 
intensified importance. the general meaning of ‘“‘abhi-”. The Buddha, 
while careful not to overstress philosophical positions, considered a basic 
orientation (an asking of the correct questions) indispensible for one to 
be considered a ‘‘Buddhist”. He makes allusions to this throughout 
the Sutta Pitaka and in several places becomes quite specific, e.g. the 
Brahamjala Sutta. “Abhidhamma’’,“‘essence of the teaching” ‘came 
to be the core of his teaching. J 


The value of this revised translation lies in the increased understanding 
itgivesusofthe bodyofwriting whichlater cametobear  thetitle 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Obviously the result of an attempt to make 
manageable the extremely large and diverse materials which crew up 
around the Buddha’s teaching in the immediate centurics following his 
death, the Abhidhamma Pitaka reflects the scholastic nature of its origin 
the teaching in teachable form. Because of its complexity it outgrew 
this early role and became the pinnacle of Theravada Buddhist philosophy 
but in it can easily be recognised the carly quintessence which bhikkhus 
passed on to one another, and to pupils and novices. 


36. Gradual Sayings (PTS), III, p. 85n. 
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STUDIES IN THE JINACARITA* 
Sukomal Chaudhuri ** 


The Jinacarita! is a poem on the life of the Buddha. It was written 
by the Thera Vanaratana Medhamkara? of the Vijayabahu-parivena 
of Ceylon during the reign of King Bhuvaneka-bahu I (1277-88 A.C.). 
Like the Mahavamsa, Dipavamsa and Dathavamsa, it is an important 
contribution to the history of Pali literature. According to B.C. Law 
‘it represents a poetic development in Pali similar to that represented by 
the Buddha-carita in Sanskrit Buddhist literature,%, As a good specimen 
of fine poetry, it comes in the category of a Khandakavya (short poem) like 
the Meghadtita and Rtusamhara of Kalidasa in Sanskrit. Though not 
of as high a poetic merit as the Meghadita, the crest-jewel of Khandak doya, 
yet, as B. M. Barua’ says, the Jinacarita is undoubtedly, the best work 
of its kind in Pali.’ The following words of W. Stede in his ‘‘note on 
the position of the Dathavamsa in the history of Pali Literature’ are 
applicable to the Jinacarita also: “There are not many books of that 
character in the Canon or post-canonical literature, and it is a pleasant 
change to see the venerable language of the Nikayas put to a different, i.e. 
fluently poetical, use. It testifies also to the importance of this language 
and the favour it has found upto modern times. The character of 
Classical Pali is well retained, although the Sanskrit education of its 
author has left its stamp on its style.’ According to Charles Duroiselle, 
the poet of the Jinacarita ‘has risen to heights placing him in the foremost 
rank among poets only in those places where he has broken through the 
slavish imitation, and written from the depths of his own inspiration.’ 
But Winternitz® has to some extent underestimated themerit of the book 
with the statement that ‘it is a very mediocre poem on the life of the 
Buddha, in simple and natural, but not particularly beautiful language. 
Tt looks almost like a somewhat clumsy versification of the Nidana-katha’. 
We however agree with the statement that the Jinacarita is a mediocre 
poem on the life of the Buddha, for as regards merit it cannot be compared 
with Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita,’ an actual epic of the Buddha, But 
what is remarkable is that like ASvaghosa the poet of the Jinacarita has 
not burdened his poem with unnecessary doctrinal matters, his chief 
intention being simply to write a biography of the Buddha. It is not a 
clumsy versification of the Nidana-Katha, as Winternitz has pointed out, 
but it is something more than that. It is not unlikely that the author of 
the Jinacarita has utilised the Nidana-Katha as the source of his book. 
But like a swan he has shunned aside the water and has sucked up only 


* First published in The Maha Bodhi, Calcutta, September 1972. 
** Lecturer in Pali, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
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